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Signed articles express the views of the contributors which are 
not necessarily those of the Council of Christians and Jews. 


Relations between religious groups in history 
E. L. ALLEN 

This article by the Rev. Dr. E. L. Allen, Senior Lecturer in 

Divinity at King’s College, University of Durham, is one of the 


background papers for schools conferences on “Race, Religion 
and Colour.” 


T IS TAKEN for granted in this country, as in all the democracies, 
Tina people can be united in their loyalty to the nation even while 
they differ in religion. We have accepted the principle of toleration 
and find that it works. Those who hold divergent religious beliefs 
are still bound together by patriotism. In the ancient world, how- 
ever, what is axiomatic to us would have seemed quite out of the 
question. It was assumed rather that society could only be stable as 
its members were united in their religious beliefs, or at any rate, their 
religious practices. For religion was a matter of participation in 
certain common activities, festivals, etc., and not one of personal 
conviction. Hence the difficulty in which the Jews found themselves. 
As monotheists in a Roman Empire based on polytheism, they 
could not take part in the public ceremonies that were, from one 
point of view, a manifestation of loyalty. The wiser emperors 
recognised this difficulty and allowed for it, but in cities like Caesarea 
and Alexandria there were anti-Jewish riots from time to time on 
this account. 

When the Empire became Christian, the situation was not changed. 
For the Empire now became Christendom, a society based on the 
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Christian faith as laid down in the great creeds, particularly that of 
Nicaea. Those who dissented from this were regarded as under- 
mining the fabric of society and therefore not entitled to enjoy its 
privileges. When, with the rise of Islam, Christendom found itself 
faced by a rival creed that prosecuted its cause with the sword, it 
armed in self-defence and finally waged war on Islam by means of 
the Crusades. Not till the thirteenth century were Christians dis- 
illusioned with this method, so that missionary activity was urged as 
a substitute for war. Moslems, on the other hand, because they 
regarded Christians and Jews as “peoples of the Book” and as 
sharing in God’s revelation, were able usually, though not always, 
to tolerate them. The position of the heretic was a peculiar one. As 
baptised, he was still a member of the Church and subject to its 
laws: he was condemned therefore precisely as a British subject 
would be today, who worked against the Crown. 


The Jew in Christendom 

The Jew was neither an outsider like the Moslem nor a traitor 
within the gates like the heretic. He lived within Christendom while 
rejecting its basis, the Christian faith. As such, he might be tolerated 
and even kindly treated at times, but he enjoyed no rights. He was 


outside the law. When the Third Lateran Council of 1179 forbade 
Christians and Jews to live together, it was only acting in accordance 
with this principle. When the Norman kings of England and their 
successors ruled that all Jews within their domain were the personal 
property of the sovereign with all that they owned, they were treating 
them as what they were in the eyes of all, persons outside the law 
that gave rights only to Christians. The massacres of 1096 that 
accompanied the First Crusade were directed against the Jew, who 
was, for the opinion of the time, as much an enemy of the Christian 
faith by rejecting it as the Moslem was by occupying the Holy Land. 
That individuals like Bernard of Clairvaux took up his cause did not 
alter the position that exposed him to constant danger. He was an 
outlaw in the midst of a society whose basis he denied. 


The Inquisition 

Nowhere is this seen more clearly than in the unhappy plight of 
Spanish Jewry. The Moslems crossed the Straits of Gibraltar in 
711 and established themselves in a number of kingdoms of Spain, 
the Christian Visigoths being driven into a smail territory in the 
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JEWS AND CHRISTIANS DISPUTING 
(Germany, 1483) 


north of the peninsula. Thence they set out on the reconquest of the 
country and completed this in 1492. The new Spain that arose in 
this way had its sharp differences in local loyalties and provincial 
languages, and needed therefore to stress the unity given it by the 
Catholic faith. As the Moslem menace decreased, popular opinion 
was directed against the Jews, as disrupting this unity, and in the 
outbreaks that followed many Jews saved themselves by accepting 
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Christianity externally while secretly remaining loyal to Judaism. 
As now Christians, they were admitted to the privileges and op- 
portunities of citizenship. But they made such good use of these that 
jealousy led on to suspicion and when the Inquisition was introduced 
by the Queen of Castile to unify the kingdom by suppressing heresy, : 
these Marranos, as they were called, were the first victims claimed 
by it. 
The Reformation 

Nor did the Reformation essentially alter the position. It was 
necessary for Luther and Calvin to show that they did not dispute 
the common faith of Christendom but only the innovations that had 
been introduced by Rome. Calvin therefore secured the arrest and 
execution of Servetus because he denied the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Neither Lutheran nor Calvinist was prepared to tolerate dissenting 
religious groups, for each was convinced that unity in religious 
belief was necessary to the stability of society and that it was the 
duty of the ruler to secure the acceptance in his domain of the “true 
religion.”” When Germany had been rent and ravaged by religious 
war, the settlement reached was expressed in the formula, cuius 
regio, eius religio. That is to say, the religion of the ruler was to be 
that of his dominion, though those who did not hold that religion 
were free to emigrate to the territory of another ruler of their own 
faith. 
Separation of Church and State 

The Reformation did however make a contribution of major 
importance to a solution of this problem of the relation between 
religious groups within one society. There were those, notably the 
Anabaptists and certain individuals (usually referred to as “spirit- 
ualists” because they stood for a personal and not an institutional 
religion) who did not believe in, and did not want for themselves, 
any connection between church and state. For them the church was 
a community of confessed believers relying solely upon persuasion, 
while the state—legitimately, many of them held, within its own 
sphere—employed coercion. They were not interested in forming 
national churches, indeed it seemed to them that a national church 
was a contradiction; all they asked therefore was freedom to worship 
according to conscience. One of the first to formulate this new 
principle was Roger Williams, who in 1636 founded the colony of 
Providence with complete religious freedom. 
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His argument for this policy was that a religious belief that does 
not rest on honest conviction is not in fact religious at all. Men 
simply cannot be compelled to believe, but only to pretend that they 
believe, which is of no value to anyone. Socinians and Quakers took 
the same view. But such groups were suspect and often persecuted 
by church and state alike. The principle of toleration, that a society 
can be united without requiring all to think alike on religion, 
required stronger and wider support than they could give it. That 
support came from several quarters. The wars of religion on the 
Continent and the Civil War in this country had left men convinced 
that religious strife had become too serious to be endured. The 
effort to secure society by enforcing one set of beliefs and practices 
on all its members was leading to the destruction of society. It was 
necessary therefore that differing groups should learn to live and 
let live. 


Growth of tolerance 
Another factor was the emergence of fresh interests, overseas 
industrial development, and scientific discovery in particular. Pope 
expressed the mood that was gaining ground in the eighteenth 
century when he wrote 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 

Lessing’s play Nathan the Wise (1779) was written to urge that 
unity is possible if Jew, Christian and Moslem will forget their 
several dogmas and unite on a common truth. 

Gradually this new conception was built into the life and law of 
Western Europe. The first country to accept it without reserve was 
the United States, which recognised Jews as full citizens by the terms 
of its constitution, which laid down that no religious test should be 
required for any public office. France followed suit at the Revolution 
and Napoleon confirmed the position, though he still attached cer- 
tain disabilities of a minor, if galling, order to the profession of 
Judaism. In Britain the removal first of Nonconformist disabilities 
and then of those under which Catholics suffered led logically and 
inevitably to full Jewish emancipation. This may be said to have 
been achieved in 1858 when Rothschild took his seat in the Commons 
as Member for Westminster. In some countries such as Germany the 
process was slower and in Russia it was only at the Revolution 
that Jews were admitted to full citizenship. In most countries today 
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the principle is accepted that society does not need to enforce 
uniformity of belief and that groups of widely differing persuasions 
can be united in a common loyalty. 

That however is by no means the end of the matter. What law 
grants may not be conceded by public opinion, and in social relations 
the latter rather than the former often has the deciding voice. In a 
Catholic (or Protestant) community it may be useless for a Protestant 
(or Catholic) to apply for the post of town clerk or chief constable, 
for example. A club may be open to all who fulfil certain quali- 
fications, but no Jew would ever in fact be admitted. The reason 
given is not, of course, that he is a Jew, and nothing can be proved. 
So that it is still necessary to educate people to accept as fellow- 
citizens and fellow-workers those who differ from them in religion. 


Gains and losses from tolerance 

It may be of value to ask what has been gained and what lost by 
the acceptance of this new conception. It has meant the employment 
for the common good of energies once wasted on religious strife. 
It has brought into the employment and service of the state many 
who, a hundred years ago, would have been excluded. The brilliant 
contribution of Jewish scientists, scholars and leaders of all walks of 
life since emancipation is evidence enough of what has been gained 
both by Jews and by the community in general. 

Nevertheless, there is something to be said on the other side. 
Toleration has come only in part through genuine conviction; 
indifference and weariness have contributed to convert men’s 
minds to it. Once it was agreed that religion should be kept out of 
public life lest it divide men against each other and should be 
relegated to the sphere of private opinion the way was open to what 
we have seen in our own day, the repudiation by states of the 
claims of God and the moral law in which His righteousness is 
expressed. 

Toleration is therefore not enough. It is not sufficient that, while 
differing in religion, we should agree in attachment to our country. 
We must move on from toleration to co-operation, that is, the effort 
on the part of such groups as Christians and Jews to find common 
ground on which they can stand to resist the tendencies that would 
withdraw the policies of states from the rule of law, common 
convictions in the name of which they can claim for God public as 
well as private life. 
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Palace of Herod the Great: 


Y. AHARONI 

A group of Israeli archaeologists has recently completed a survey 

of a remarkable palace and stronghold of Herod the Great on the 

rocky cliff of Masada. Mr. Y. Aharoni, the writer of the following 

article, was one of the directors of the group which carried through 

the investigation. ““Common Ground” is indebted to the Anglo- 

Israeli Association for permission to reproduce this article. 

HE ROCK of Masada towers over the shore of the Dead Sea 
Ge a distance of some 50 km. south-east of Jerusalem. The name 
“Masada” means fortress, and is well suited to the rocky crag, 
which soars about 400 metres above the arid Desert of Judaea. On 
the summit there is a more or less level, heart shaped area, oriented 
north-south, approximately 700 metres in length. Deep precipices 
cut off the rock on all sides; it is accessible only by two narrow and 
perilous paths climbing up from the west and the east. The rock 
itself is a strong natural fortress and served more than once as a 
refuge in times of emergency. 

Masada has become a symbol of human courage as a result of the 
role the fortress played during the Jewish revolt against the Romans. 
Josephus Flavius records in the seventh book of his “Jewish War” 
how until 73 C.E., three years after the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the Second Temple, a band of Jewish rebels and their wives 
and children, numbering 960 persons, held out in Masada, the last 
Jewish fortress, against the Roman armies. Silva, the Roman 
commander, mobilized against these few the flower of the fighting 
Legions then in Palestine. The siege of the fortress was an outstanding 
instance of Roman technical ability. For four months, about 
10,000 men worked in the arid region, to which food and water had 
to be brought from far away. Eight army camps were erected around 
the fortress, and a rampart with towers surrounded it entirely. On 
the west, where the approach to the rock is easiest, a giant ramp was 
thrown up, on which were placed siege engines and battering rams, 
which breached the walls of the fortress. When the defenders of 
Masada saw that the fortress was about to fall, they chose death 
rather than captivity, killed each other, and the last man alive set 
fire to the buildings. The Romans, when they entered the place, put 
out the fires and according to Josephus “encountering the mass of 
slain, instead of exulting as over enemies, they admired the nobility 
of their resolve and the contempt of death displayed by so many in 
carrying it, unwaveringly, into execution.” (Jewish War VII, 9, 2). 
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The recent exploration of Masada proves that Josephus’ descrip- 
tion of the strength of the fortress and of the Roman efforts to 
capture it are by no means exaggerated. The desert conditions have 
preserved the ruins to a remarkable degree. Human hands have 
hardly touched the fallen stones, and the dry climate has preserved 
wood, cloth and other organic remains for the archaeologists to 
study. Standing on the summit of the rock of Masada, one can still 
see the Roman camps and the siege wall with its towers as if they 
had been abandoned only yesterday. Apart from the building of a 
small Byzantine church and a few Bedouin grazing their flocks in 
the vicinity, the ruins have remained practically untouched during 
the long centuries. 

Masada was rediscovered in 1838 by the American explorer 
Edward Robinson. Since then, it has been visited many times, but a 
German scholar, Professor A. Schulten, was the only one to devote 
serious study to the place. His explorations, however, were mainly 
confined to the Roman camps, and he paid only two short visits to 
the fortress itself. The expedition which explored Masada from the 
18th—29th March of last year was; therefore, the first to study the 
remains of the fortress proper and to undertake archaeological 
excavations there. The expedition was organized by the Israel 
Department of Antiquities, the Hebrew University and the Israel 
Exploration Society. It was directed by Mr. N. Avi- Yonah, Dr. N. 
Avigad and the writer of this article; Mr. E. Dunayevsky (architect), 
Mr. Shemarya Gutmann and Mr. J. Aviram (technical organizer) 
were attached to the expedition. 


Rock reservoirs 

A preliminary survey of Masada had been carried out by Mr. 
Shemarya Gutmann, to whose credit should be placed most of the 
new discoveries, such as the water supply system and the palace of 
Herod. Mr. Gutmann examined the cave mouths visible in the 
western face of the rock, which had been previously taken for 
monks’ cells, and he discovered that they lead to the rock-cut 
cisterns fed by two aqueducts, with a capacity of about 40,000 
cubic metres. This extensive water supply system fully confirms 
Josephus’ record: “‘Moreover, at each spot used for habitation, both 
on the summit and about the palace, as also before the wall, Herod 
had cut in the rock numerous large tanks, as reservoirs for water, 
thus procuring a supply as ample as where springs are available.” 
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PALACE OF HEROD THE GREAT 


According to Josephus, Masada was first built by Jonathan, 
brother of Judas Maccabaeus (in approx. 150 B.C.E.), but it was 
Herod (37-4 B.C.E.) who carried out the large scale construction. 
Herod built this fortress as a refuge in times of need, and according 
to his custom he spared neither money nor effort. He enclosed the 
entire summit of the rock by a double wall with many towers, and 
these, to a good extent have been preserved. He built great store 
rooms for food and arms, covering an area of about 5,000 sq. metres, 
which have already been discovered and described by Schulten. 
His greatest efforts, however, were expended on the construction 
of a splendid palace, where, later, the besieged committed suicide: 
“There, too, he built a palace on the western slope, beneath the 
ramparts on the crest and inclining towards the north. The palace wall 
was strong and of great height, and had four towers, sixty cubits 
high (ca. 30m), at the corners. The fittings of the interior—apart- 
ments, colonnades, and baths—were of manifold variety and sump- 
tuous ‘monolithic columns,’ supporting the building throughout, and 
the walls and floors of the apartments being laid with ‘variegated 
stones’... A sunk road led up from the palace to the summit of the 
hill, imperceptible from without.” (Jewish. War, VII, 8, 3). 


Palace on summit 

The expedition drew up plans of the various buildings on the 
summit, including the store-rooms and the dwelling house which 
had been called by Schulten the “great palace.” Most of our efforts, 
however, were devoted to the examination of the buildings at the 


» northern end of the rock-summit, which had been discovered by 


Mr. Gutmann, and after a few days we were certain that we had 
found Herod’s palace. 

The northern face of the rock of Masada is made up of three 
rocky platforms overhanging the precipice. Herod’s encircling wall 
leaves out the northern tip of the rocks and its three platforms, just 
as Josephus says. On the uppermost platform the expedition un- 
covered a typical Hellenistic building, which may date back to the 
Hasmonaean period. It is divided into three main parts, the two 
lateral wings consisting of three rooms each, paved with black and 
white mosaics. This is the first mosaic floor of the Herodian period 
to be discovered in Israel. The central part contains three smaller 
rooms, between two long corridors. It may be assumed thai Herod 
used this building and included it in the plans of his palace. A thick 
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buttressing wall was added to the south and was probably intended 
to support the upper storey, which was adorned with columns and 
capitals in the Corinthian style. In front of the house a semi-circular 
terrace was constructed, with steps probably leading down to the 
lower level. 


The second platform is about 20 metres below the upper, and on it 
stands a round structure formed by concentric circles, 1.40 metres 
apart. Schulten saw this structure from above and took it to be the 
foundation of a round tower, but this supposition is not born 
out by facts. In parts the orginal height of the structure has been 
preserved, and we excavated the round corridor between the two 
walls to the plaster floor, 3.40 metres below the top of the walls. 
The purpose of the structure is as yet unexplained. 


Secret stairway 

The expedition succeeded in discovering the secret stairway 
described by Josephus. While clearing debris near the rock face 
south of the round structure, we came across a staircase leading 
upward, the steps turning in a spiral around a square column. At 
first, the steps are built of stone and, higher up, of wood. We found 
some charred wooden planks and lumps of mud in which they were 
embedded. The stairway is cut in the rock and must have been 
invisible from outside. 

The staircase continues about 12 metres downwards to the lowest 
platform, under which are vaulted substructures. On this lowest 
platform we discovered the most spectacular part of the entire 
palace structure. Here the rock platform is narrow, and the cliff 
falls off steeply on three sides. High support walls were built against 
the rock to enlarge the platform for building purposes. These walls, 
which were built above the precipice, apparently looked like towers 
to Josephus. The lower part of the palace consists of a hall 9 metres 
wide, surrounded by a colonnade on all four sides. Some of the 
columns, which are 4 metres high, have been preserved. They are 
built of sandstone drums, covered with stucco and fluted, so that 
they undoubtedly looked like monolithic columns in antiquity. The 
capitals are in true Hellenistic Corinthian style. The walls were 
covered with stucco, painted either in coloured geometric designs or 


Opposite: Part of the secret staircase in Herod’s Palace 
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in imitation of veined marble. In the southern corners of the hall 
were two large pillars, decorated with an imitation in plaster of 
Herodian masonry, showing the bosses and margins of the dressed 
stone typical of that period. East of the building were additional 
cellars, and a staircase, only partly explored, led down to these 
cellars from the colonnade. 


The face of the rock between the lower building and the second 
platform was strengthened by masonry at both sides and was 
entirely plastered ever. Undoubtedly, this complex must have pre- 
sented the appearance of one building. Twenty metres above it stood 
the upper building, connected with the lower complex, as we have 
seen, by a stairway invisible from the outside. The members of the 
expedition feel certain that they have discovered the palace of Herod, 
as described by Josephus. We also found evidence of the tremendous 
conflagration which destroyed the fortress and palace at the end of 
the Roman siege. 

The entire palace represents a remarkable feat of engineering, and 
its magnificence on the lonely cliff-top overlooking the Desert of 
Judaea and the Dead Sea as from an eagle’s eyrie, reveals once 
again King Herod’s passion for splendid buildings. 


Religious education in the schools of England: 
an American view 
GORDON C. LEE 


Professor Gordon C. Lee is Associate Professor of Education at 

Pomona College, Claremont, California. He spent the year 

1953-54 in the United Kingdom, under a Fulbright research 

grant, examining various aspects of church-state relations as they 
affect the operation of schools. 


HIS’ WRITING, in response to the generous invitation of the 

editors of Common Ground, stems from the author’s experience 
as a Fulbright research fellow in Britain during the year 1953-54. 
The writer’s concern was to become familiar with the English and 
Scottish programs of religious education in schools, and with the 
arrangements for public financial support of denominational 
schools. The United States is confronted with a variety of problems 
with respect to religious education in state schools and the relation 
of the state to denominational education. For help in meeting such 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 


issues, it was thought that an intensive investigation of British 
policy and practice in these areas would be fruitful. 

The author’s detailed findings with respect to England—based 
upon extensive reading, consultation with educational, ecclesiastical, 
and lay authorities, and a representative schedule of school visits— 
appeared in the Teachers College Record (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York) in January, March; and May 1955, under 
the title ““Church, State, and School in England: A Study in Tradition 
and Innovation.” There the emphasis was upon providing the 
American reader with a reasonably complete description of the 
traditions and history which led to the settlement of 1944, the 
specifics of current school government operations in these realms, 
and an evaluation of the significance of the English experience for 
American policy formulation. Here, in accord with the editorial 
invitation, the intention is to present some reflections on the English 
patterns, some impressions as to their effectiveness, actual or 
potential. 

The commentary or appraisal of a foreigner is inevitably con- 
ditioned by the central characteristics or commitments of his own 
culture; this is probably nowhere more true than in education. A 
brief suggestion of some of the crucial differences between the 
educational milieu of England and that of the United States should 
illuminate the judgments presently to be reported. 


The church school in English education 

Most crucial in its bearing upon the matters here under discussion 
is the contrast in the status of organized religion in public affairs. 
State-supported education in a nation having an established church 
will unavoidably be different from the schools in a country where 
church-state separation is the guiding principle. Almost equally 
fundamental is the fact of a differential role for the churches in the 
provision of education. In England, denominational sponsorship 
of education was, until relatively recently, the chief way of providing 
schooling, and it continues as a vital, major stream in the English 
educational endeavor. In the United States, on the other hand, 
state-supported education has been the dominant form for well over 
a century, with roots which extend back to our Puritan forebears in 
colonial Massachusetts. Private and denominational education in 
America, while highly regarded and of seminal influence in the 
national life, serves a relatively small proportion of the school-age 
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population (at the elementary and secondary levels—10%; at the 
college and university level—-40%) and subsists almost entirely 
without benefit of public subvention. A third decisive difference is 
seen when the forms of educational administration in the two 
countries are compared. A national ministry, ultimate Parliamentary 
responsibility for education, and a government inspectorate find no 
true counterparts in the United States. Here, the central educational 
obligation rests with the forty-eight state governments, there is no 
federal office for educational affairs at the ministerial level, and the 
share of the costs of education borne by the national treasury is 
somewhere around 14%. In America, local autonomy, lay res- 
ponsibility, and the complete separation of education from the 
other aspects of municipal government are key characteristics of 
school administration. One might sum this all up by stating that in 
the United States an “Education Act of 1944’? would be literally 
impossible. 

It is not proposed here to review either the specifics of that “great 
compromise” or the details of precedent history. It is, however, 
important to recognise and underscore the essential traditional 
commitments which the Butler Act both reflects and epitomizes, 
for only as these are kept in mind is a critique of the act’s applica- 
tion valid and intelligible. Three such central commitments stand 
out. There is, in the first place, in England as in almost every 
European nation, a deep-rooted+tradition of ecclesiastical responsi- 
bility for education. No call for the removal of religion from schools, 
or for the “neutralization” of schools as they deal with religion, has 
ever met with the slightest degree of favor. For Englishmen, the 
idea of an educational effort divorced from religion is quite incon- 
ceivable. 


Church and State in partnership 

Thus, in the second place, state and church in England have 
entered into a partnership of education. The entry of the government 
into educational affairs in 1870 was to “fill the gaps” which the 
church school societies had been unable to manage— not to dominate 
or supplant the educational work of the churches. The dual system 
constitutes recognition of the churches’ long involvement in educa- 
tion and a commitment by the state to foster religious teaching. 

Thirdly, the principle of religious freedom—of liberty of con- 
science—is firmly embedded in the English moral outlook. Lengthy 
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PARISH CHURCH AND VILLAGE HALL 


Church and school are the traditional centres of the English village, and their prox- 

imity emphasises the close association which has always existed between them. This 

photograph is taken from “The Anglican Way” in the filmstrip series *‘One God— 
the Ways He is worshipped and served.” 


and often bitter struggle for rights of conscience has produced a 
tradition, Gibraltar-like in its solidity, that these rights, perhaps 
above all others, shall not be violated. Thus, through all the land- 
mark educational enactments run two corollary themes: that state 
schools shall not be used for sectarian propaganda, and that in- 
dividual students and teachers are absolutely free to refrain from 
participation in a school’s religious activities. That the Act of 1944, 
and the practices with respect to religious education which it has 
engendered, embody these principles seems quite beyond question. 


This analysis makes bold enough to record the writer’s judgment 
as to, first, those features of the settlement which appear to be 
functioning effectively and beneficially, and, second, those elements 
or aspects of present arrangements which may be sources of in- 
adequacy or ineffectiveness. Certainly one of the clearest and most 
favorable impressions is that of the prevalence of good will among 
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the several denominations. When one contrasts the rivalry and stale- 
mate which characterized nineteenth century church-school ac- 
tivity with the present attitudes—of co-operation, mutual respect, 
and willingness to compromise—the reaction can only be one of 
astonished admiration. The new tone is cogently set as Professor 
Lester Smith recalls the words of Archbishop Temple to the effect 
that the central educational issue facing the modern church is not 
“the rights and wrongs of denominational education” but rather 
the blending and balancing of the claims of the sciences and the 
humanities. 


Religion in school life 


One cannot but be favorably impressed, too, as the status of 
religion in schools is considered. Comparison with the prevailing 
practices of no more than twenty years ago is instructive. By virtue 
of freedom in scheduling, regular inspection, and the mobilization 
of broad resources behind agreed syllabus instruction, religious 
education has unquestionably gained in stature. Larger numbers 
are preparing specifically to teach Scripture or Religious Knowledge 
and there seems no disposition whatever among teachers to regard 
religious instruction as essentially different from other fields. The 
regular worship ceremonies appear to make a genuine contribution 
to the life and tenor of a school and, as one Free Church leader 
stated, “I’ve yet to meet the Head who doesn’t enjoy taking morning 
prayers.” 


The agreed syllabus 

Thirdly, the success and widespread acceptance of the agreed 
syllabus approach to religious instruction is a most salutary pheno- 
menon. This development demonstrates not only that the facts and 
principles of religion are eminently teachable and appropriately 
included in ordinary curricula, but also that there is a truly vast 
body of material on the suitability of which, for school use, all or 
most Protestants can agree. Moreover, the English experience seems 
quite decidedly to indicate that that which is “agreed” need not be 
that which is least substantial. On the contrary, the various syllabi 
for religious instruction are packed with matters of doctrinal sub- 
stance and yet presented in such a way as not to violate basic 
denominational commitments. The late Bishop Leeson, in his 
Bampton lectures (Christian Education, London, Longmans, 1947) 
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suggested that two great themes dominate the entire endeavor: “the 
love of God for men, His children; and the progressive revelation 
of Himself, through prophets and saints of old days, culminating 
in the incarnation.” To the extent that this is, in fact, the case, 
we are hardly dealing with an emasculated Christianity. 


Lastly, and from the American point of view perhaps the most 
important positive lesson to be gained from the English experience, 
stands the record of protection of religious freedom. The evidence 
suggests that, almost without exception, the English machinery for 
church-state-school relations has functioned with no real infringe- 
ment of individual rights of conscience. The 1944 Act, as Dr. Basil 
Yeaxlee points out, is, in its provisions regarding religious education, 
a paradox, for, while daily worship and religious instruction are 
required of all state-aided schools, every teacher and child is free 
to “take no part in it.” This personal prerogative has been scrupu- 
lously defended: Bishop Leeson spoke of this, the guarantee of 
religious freedom, as “‘a cornerstone that must never be removed.” 


Possible inadequacies 


This assessment would be incomplete, and the writer’s assignment 
unfulfilled, were we to conclude at this point. In a very real sense, 
the Butler Act initiated an experiment and any appraisal of its 
impact must attend to the possible inadequacies as well as to the 
manifest strengths. The favorable impressions just reported testify 
to the view that here is an educational endeavor of vitality and 
promise, altogether a genuine reflection of the best in English 
traditions. At certain points, however, as with any social program, 
questions must be raised and potential weaknesses considered, as 
necessary steps to the general improvement of the effort. The 
queries which follow are, therefore, intended to serve as guides to 
further analysis of the operation of the 1944 settlement. These 
are submitted in a spirit of reluctant humility, for criticism rooted 
in an alien culture represents at best a dubious propriety. What 
follows is, however, an expression of the honest concern of one 
who is interested in promoting the well-being of both education 
and religion. 


1. Are the aims of religious education (in England), and the 
criteria by which it is to be judged, very clearly fixed or understood? 
On the one hand, we are confronted with the view that the role of 
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religious instruction is purely that of imparting knowledge about 
religion: teaching “for information and not acceptance” in the 
words of one Anglican leader. But on the other hand, we are called 
upon to recognize education in the schools as dedicated to “the 
conversion of England,” as an activity whose end result must be 
active affiliation with a church and a genuine Christian commitment. | 
The expectations are considerable, the disagreements equally so. | 
Is this lack of unity one prime cause for prevalent dissatisfaction 
with religious instruction and for the constant demands for increased 
public support of denominational instruction, both within and. 
outside the state school system? 


Dangers in compulsion 

2. Is the special position afforded by the Butler Act to religion 
in school a liability rather than an asset? In the name of making it 
an integral and equal part of the curriculum, religion was granted 
absolutely unique status. This is the only subject required of state- 
supported schools by national law, the only subject for which 
special conscience rights may be invoked, the only subject in an 
officially inter-dependent relationship with the morning assembly, 
and the only subject which—in most schools—must be taught 
according to a pattern deliberately intended to satisfy most of the 
major religious groups in a community. Is there danger here that 
religion will be set ever farther apart from the rest of school and 
the rest of life? Clothed in such special characteristics, does religious 
instruction perhaps unavoidably lose touch and relevance with 
other fields, with life in general, losing (to use the phraseology of 
an American body wrestling with these same questions) its power 
“at the cutting edge of a changing culture?” 


Curbing imaginative approach? 

3. Is the agreed syllabus of instruction pedagogically sound? As 
was noted earlier, for richness of content, for vibrancy of substance, 
and for systematic presentation, the agreed syllabus must stand as a 
major accomplishment. It is equally noteworthy as a symbol of the 
potential for inter-denominational accord. But, broad and flexible, 
solidly grounded, and popularly fashioned though they be, the 
syllabi may perhaps serve as halters rather than springboards in 
many classrooms. It would appear that the absence of consensus 
with respect to the function of religious education, and its special 
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legal status, conspire to hold the instruction to a “safe and sound” 
framework. But are imaginative teachers and alert intelligent 
students best served by some externally devised, relatively standard- 
ized pattern? 


4. Is a program of religious education adequate if it deals only 
with those orientations which are (in the words of the B.B.C. as it 
defines policy for religious broadcasting) “‘in the mainstream of the 
Christian tradition?’ As now operated, religious instruction in the 
schools of England involves almost no attention to religion other 
than Christianity. In an occasional sixth form, albeit briefly, some 
thought is given to the field of comparative religion but the area is 
one which is conspicuous by its general absence from the religious 
instruction program. It is, of course, hardly to be denied that the 
basic elements of the Judaeo-Christian heritage must be provided by 
regular studies in religion. The question is: should the effort stop 
with this? In the Commonwealth and world of the 1950s, is it not 
imperative that all avenues for increased intercultural understanding 
be explored? Indeed, in the interests of developing a more intelligent 
Christendom, are we not obligated to promote this wider pers- 
pective? 

Holding children’s interest 

5. Are school-children satisfied as to the value and relevance of 
their religious education? Granted that reservations must be entered 
as students are asked to assess their schooling gua students, there is 
nevertheless reason to consider students’ response to an instructional 
effort. There is a widespread fecling among teachers and clergymen 
in England that, despite (or because of?) its compulsory, inescapable 
position, Religious Knowledge or Scripture is regarded by children 
as an “‘extra’”’ on the time-table. Few students are likely to suggest, 
for to them the idea is incredible, that religion be eliminated from 
the school program, but there appears to be appreciable evidence 
that the interest in and enthusiasm for religion in school decline as 
the students grow older. Perhaps this is simply the end product of 
years of reviewing the same materials; perhaps it is because, as they 
mature, students find too little opportunity to analyse, question, 
philosophise, perhaps reject. Student attitudes seem to be revealed 
as the subject options on school-leaving examinations are con- 
sidered. In 1953, under the auspices of the University of London, 
some 42,000 students elected to be examined at Ordinary level in 
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English, history, and foreign languages; the figure for that year in 
Religious Knowledge was 2,890. Other examining bodies have 
reported in similar vein. As presently constituted, is religious in- 
struction sufficiently vital, relevant, significant to the everyday 
personal and spiritual experiences and needs of youth? 


Other questions and considerations might be raised: pedagogical, 
psychological, theological, political. The student from another land 
will inevitably find himself concerned about particular aspects of 
such a program as this. One is, however, prone to conclude by 
recalling the words of Spencer Leeson who, writing of the famous 
religious settlement in the Education Act of 1870, said: ‘““We owe 
much to the Cowper-Temple clause; it stilled a most injurious con- 
troversy and enabled the state to take up its obvious, though long- 
postponed duty,” that of promoting education for the entire nation. 
The Butler agreement stands in a similar position and it is pro- 
foundly to be hoped that the spirit of 1870 and 1944 can be protected, 
maintained, and strengthened. It seems fair to conceive of the 
present arrangements as in the nature of a great experiment, and 
the entire English-speaking world may be the beneficiary. 


Comment 


CARDINAL BERNARD GRIFFIN 


It is with great regret that as we go to press we learn of the death of 
Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster, and beloved leader 
of the Roman Catholic community in Great Britain. From the time of 
his appointment to succeed the late Cardinal Hinsley as Archbishop 
of Westminster, in 1944, until the withdrawal of Roman Catholic 
participation from the Council of Christians and Jews, on instruc- 
tions from the Vatican, in 1954, he served as one of the Joint 
Presidents of the Council, and was keenly interested in its work. He 
was deeply concerned about the persecution of Jews under the 
Nazis and any form of antisemitism was abhorrent to him. 


His concern for Jews was reflected in a speech in London in 
1955. “Too easily and too often throughout the ages,” he. said, 
*‘men have treated the Jewish race as if it were accursed for all time 
by the action of those who crucified our Lord. Forgetting the words 
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of Christ as He hung upon the Cross, they have treated the Jews 
as if they were outside the sphere of human charity. The Jewish 
people have been persecuted and oppressed as if they had no rights. 
In answer to this let me recall the action of Pope Benedict XV in 
1916, who specifically condemned those who violated the natural 
law in denying Jews the rights inherent in the nature of man. This 
is no isolated instance. Popes of all times have shown not only by 
their words, but also by their actions, that the Jewish people are as 
dear to their hearts as are their other children. Nor can we forget 
the activities of the present Holy Father in defence of the Jews who 
were so gravely persecuted during the second world war. Here was a 
further proof in action of the love of the Common Father for all 
God’s children.” 

On his resignation as Joint President of the Council of Christians 
and Jews, Cardinal Griffin reaffirmed his sympathy with its aims 
and objects and his willingness to help in any sincere attempt to 
defend the rights of the human person, whether it be a question of 
antisemitism or of any other form of persecution, and he em- 
phasised that the withdrawal of Roman Catholic participation was 
the result of a difference over ways and means rather than principles. 

For many years Cardinal Griffin fought valiantly against ill 
health, and his continued vigour was a source of constant 
amazement. He was no remote scholar, but one who was in close 
touch with the ordinary people of his communion, and our sympathy 
goes to the whole Roman Catholic community in this country who 
will long mourn his passing. 


IMMIGRANTS AND REDUNDANCY 


We may hold differing views about automation, redundancy, 
redeployment of labour, and the various other words which have 
been invented to describe the processes of the twentieth century 
industrial revolution which has already begun. One thing on which 
we can all agree is that the upsetting of a man’s employment, either 
by a change in the nature of his work, or by having to find a new 
job, often results in real hardship, to himself and to his family. In 
our earlier industrial revolution the welfare of the individual was the 
last concern of the community;.today it must be the first. 

Among those who are likely to be greatly affected, directly or 
indirectly, are the “ immigrant workers,” coloured and European, 
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who have come to this country in recent years and whose labour 
has been of such value in our production and export drive. Many of 
them are the unskilled or semi-skilled workers who are the first to be 
hit by redundancy. Others inevitably fall under the “‘ last in, first 
out” principle which is generally accepted in modern industry. 
Such immigrant workers are no worse off than their English-born 
companions and they may even gain by their greater mobility 
through not having home ties. Against this must be offset the greater 
difficulty they may meet in finding new jobs when there is no longer 
the labour shortage of a few years ago. 

The immigrant worker who is fortunate enough to hold his job 
may still, however, be affected indirectly by automation and its 
consequences, in a way that the English-born worker is not. ““They’ve 
got the jobs that we ought to have” is a cry that we may well hear in 
the coming months. It is almost universal in human nature to seek 
a scapegoat for our own difficulties, and those who find themselves 
out of work whilst comparative new-comers to this country keep 
their jobs, may well feel some resentment. The resentment is all the 
stronger when those against whom a grudge is held are particularly 
noticeable, and it is for this reason that the coloured immigrant 
rather than the European is likely to be singled out for criticism. 

To explain the process is not to excuse it. Such resentment is both 
illogical and unfair. It is prejudice, and needs to be seen as such; 
but it is precisely in times of economic and social stress that pre- 
judice can thrive. We need to be equally on our guard against it 
whatever group may in particular circumstances find itself the 


victim. 


A MEDIEVAL MYSTERY 


A recent visit to Paris provided the opportunity for seeing a per- 
formance of “le vray mistére de la Passion,” played on an open air 
stage in the Place de Notre Dame. With the whole of the magnificent 
west front of the Cathedral as his backcloth and with the most 
modern devices of lighting and sound reproduction at his command 
the producer presented us with a spectacle which could be described 
only in superlatives. 

Nevertheless, I found the evening strangely disturbing. For re 
was the perfect example of that traditional Christian stereotype of 
“the Jews” which in the course of cen.uries has contributed so much 
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to the rise and persistence of antisemitism. True, there is an alle- 
gorical prologue to remind us of the timeless struggle between 
good and evil personified as St. Michael and Satan. From this, 
however, we are quickly brought down to earth with an opening 
scene “en lequel” (I quote from the programme) “on voit la perfide 
conjuration des Juifs et la triomphante venue de Jhesus en Jerusalem 
au jour des Rameaux.” Later we are shown “comment les deloyaux 
Juifs prirent Notre Saveur au jardin des Olives.” In the Trial scene, 
Pilate is represented as an entirely sympathetic character pleading 
in vain with Caiaphas and the mob for the life of Jesus. 

That it was customary when this play was first produced in 1456 
to regard “the Jews” as the villains of the piece we know only too 
well. Words like perfide and deloyaux were the natural and accepted 
terms to apply to “the Jews.”’ Indeed, the roots of this association go 
much deeper. Moreover the association has continued into the 
present day and has done much to prejudice the attitude of Christians 
to Jews not only in the past but in the present also. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that as recently as 
1948 the use of the terms perfidi Judaei and judaica perfidia in the 
Good Friday liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church was the subject 
of a statement by the Holy Office to the effect that, when translated 
into modern idioms, the words were to be interpreted simply as a 
factual statement that Jews did not accept the faith and not as 
imputing disapprobation. 

It would, perhaps, be foolish to suggest that the presentation of 
so historically interesting and important a mystery play should cease. 
Nor would it be practicable to adapt the text in such a way as to 
bring it more into line with contemporary historical judgements. It 
should be easily possible, however, by means of a programme note 
to put this particular aspect of the play in a proper historical pers- 
pective. In this way not only would a lively cause of misunder- 
standing be removed, but, what is even more important, the heart of 
‘le vray mistére de la Passion” would be still more vividly disclosed. 


“GOD ONLY KNOWS.....” 


A few weeks ago, as I walked one evening through the narrow 
streets of the old city of Jerusalem, I was accosted vy a young Arab 
student. “Excuse me, sir,” he asked, “but do you speak English ?” 
I pleaded guilty. “May I ask you a question, sir?’ “Certainly,” I 
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replied, wondering what was coming next. What came was totally 
unexpected. “I am studying English at school; can you please tell 
me the answer to a question I had in a test-paper.”’ “I'll try,” said I, 
somewhat apprehensively. “Then, sir, which is correct—to say 
“God only knows’ or ‘God knows only’ ?” 

I could only assume that God alone knows why some examiners 
ask the questions they do! Playing for time, I fumbled around with 
nice little points of grammar and syntax which hadn’t bothered me 
for years. I can only hope my eventual answer was not too wide of 
the mark. My questioner, however, seemed satisfied for he went on 
to ask if he could accompany me on my walk, “because,”’ he ex- 
plained, “I like to practise my English.” 

We talked, as we walked, about this and that: about living 
conditions in the Old City, about education problems in Jordan and, 
of course, about Arab-Israel relations. We parted, I hope, good 
friends—but not before his point of grammar had become for me a 
theological issue of far reaching importance. 

The urgency and far reaching implications of the present situation 
in the Middle East (as I write these lines the Suez conference has 
still to take place) are only too painfully obvious. Not quite so 
obvious, perhaps, but hardly less serious are the dangers of over- 
simplification, the temptation to indulge in which is almost irresistible. 

I believe, however, that it is very far from being an over-simpli- 
fication to insist that in the last analysis everything depends upon the 
perspective in which the statesmen and politicians, the commercial 
and economic experts as well as the rank and file, view the situation 
and assess their own responsibility in relation to it. It is precisely 
at this point that the timeless, challenging faith of the Hebrew 
prophets of the 8th Century B.c. becomes immediately relevant. 

At a time when “Syria was confederate with Ephraim,” when 
Egypt threatened from the south, and Assyria from the east, these 
great teachers of Israel had the courage to proclaim—in the idiom 
of their own day and generation—that the events of tirne could only 
be rightly seen in the perspective of the eternal; that all the gods of 
the nations were idols; that theirs was the only true and living God, 
and that He was like a refiner’s fire! 

Most of their contemporaries were too anxious or too preoccupied 
to pay much attention to them. “It’s all very well for these men to 
talk—we have our work to do: treaties to negotiate, defences to 
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secure, alliances to establish.” Yet if there is one thing more than 
anything else about which Jews and Christians are agreed, it is that 
the prophets were not just “talking,” that their insistence that God 
really is at work in the historical process was well founded, and that 
only those who start from that will ever really succeed in coming to 
terms with the problems of their day and age. 


LESS FREEDOM NOW 


Speaking at a meeting of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches recently held in Hungary, Sir Kenneth Grubb, 
Chairman of the Churches’ Commission on International Affairs 
made the point that in spite of all that has been achieved in the field 
of international relations there is a decline in the amount of freedom 
in the world. 

Instinctively one assumes that he is right. And yet paradoxically 
enough the evidence, at least so far as the immediate context of his 
speech is concerned, would seem to suggest the opposite. The fact 
that this was the first meeting of the World Council of Churches ever 
to be held in a communist country is in itself significant enough, but 
that negotiations which took place during the meeting should have 
resulted in an announcement by the Hungarian Government of its 
decision to reinstate Bishop Ordass who was accused and convicted 
of currency offences eight years ago is more surprising still. Nor is 
this greater freedom enjoyed by Protestants only. From time to time 
there reaches us in this office a Bulletin Catholique Hongrois which 
both by its text and its illustrations suggests that there is vigorous 
church life in Roman Catholic circles. 

Does this mean, then, that Sir Kenneth might have been mistaken? 
Or that he was thinking primarily of a decline of freedom in what 
we in “the west’’ have grown accustomed to thinking of as “the free 
world” ? Or was he right, after all, in relation not only to “the west” 
but also to “the east”’ ? 

Perhaps after all, the answer to this as to so many other questions 
of this kind begins with the familiar, “tit depends what you mean”’.. . 
in this case, by freedom. For not only is there a good deal of evidence, 
on both sides of “the curtains” of certain discrepancies as between 
the theory and practice of freedom, both in political and in religious 
life, but there is also a good deal of obvious confusion of thought as 
to the meaning of freedom itself. 
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It is, of course, as true as it ever was that the price of liberty, 
religious and political (if indeed the two can ever be separated) is 
eternal vigilance. But vigilance is not enough. Our greatest need is 
for a deeper understanding of the nature of the liberty about which 
we are to be vigilant, and that in the last resort is surely a religious 
issue. For the paradox remains that perfect freedom is to be found 
only in the service of that which is perfect. Nor is it enough merely 
to substitute the term “God” for “‘that which is perfect,” for in this 
world of conflicting and confusing ideologies it is above all important 
that we learn to distinguish between the idol and the one true, living 
God. That is why this whole matter is of such tremendous importance 


to Christians and Jews alike. 


About Ourselves 


PROFESSOR HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, is 
to give the third Robert Waley Cohen 
Memorial Lecture on Tuesday Oc- 
tober 9th. His subject will be ‘*Toler- 
ation in British History,” and his 
address will be a further contribution 
to the studies on tolerance which the 
lectureship has made possible. The 
Most Hon. the Marquess of Reading 
will preside over the meeting, which 
will be held in the Inner Temple Hall 
at 5.0 p.m. All readers of Common 
Ground and their friends will be wel- 
come but it would be appreciated if 
those who intend to come would 
advise the office beforehand. 


Mr. Davin Kossorr, the well known 
stage, screen, and television star, is to 
give an evening on Jewish humour and 
folk stories for the Manchester branch 
of the Council on Sunday September 
30th. Mr. Kossoff’s interest in the 
Council is of long standing, and it was 
he who was instrumental in the making 
of the gramophone recordings depicting 
various forms of prejudice which have 
been so successful in our programme 
activities. He has an inimitable store 
of Jewish stories, and we believe that 
the evening in Manchester will be an 


outstanding success and a landmark in 
the activities of the local council. 


THE MANCHESTER COUNCIL of Christ- 
ians and Jews is continuing its series 
of lunchtime discussion meetings, the 
second having been held on May 3rd 
when Rabbi Selvin Goldberg dis- 
cussed the typical questions which he 
was asked when he was addressing 
non-Jewish meetings. It is interesting 
to learn that these questions are 
similar to those which other speakers, 
Christian as well as Jewish, are 
frequently asked, and include queries 
about the Jewish belief in the coming 
of the Messiah, the attitude of Jews to 
Jesus, and inter-marriage. 


At the following meeting on June 
14th the Rev. Dr. R. W. Wilde opened 
a discussion on divorce which is to be 
continued at a further meeting on 
Wednesday September 19th. 


Tue Hutt Councit of Christians and 
Jews joined in the local celebration of 
the Jewish Tercentenary by being 


represented at a special Tercentenary 
Service on June 28th. The Service was 
conducted by the Rev. E. S. Rabin- 
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owitz, and we understand that the 
Christian members of the congregation 
were particularly impressed by the 
beauty of the ceremonial and singing. 


The Hull Branch is planning to hold 
its Annual General Meeting on Mon- 
day November 12th. Mr. D. L. Wilkes 
has had to resign as Joint Secretary 
Owing to his departure from Hull, and 
Mr. Warren Winetroube has been 
appointed in his place to share the 
secretaryship with Mr. R. Morrell. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK has graci- 
ously agreed to deliver a lecture at 
Leeds on the evening of Monday 
November 26th. Further details will 
be given in our. next issue of Common 
Ground. We congratulate Leeds on an 
excellent start to their winter¥pro- 
gramme. 


Book 


Christian Social Ethics 
By B. J. Coggle and J. P. K. Byrnes 
(Epworth Press, 12s. 6d.) 


Methodism has always been con- 
cerned with social problems, and the 
application of Christian faith to every- 
day life. From this tradition has grown 
a special department of the Methodist 
Church, the Department of Christian 
Citizenship. The present book is an 
attempt to provide under one cover a 
guide to Christian thought on the 
various issues of contemporary life 
that fall under the general heading of 
citizenship. It is intended primarily 
for Methodist students and leaders, 
but it will be equally useful to those in 
other communions. 

The introductory chapter outlining 
Biblical teaching on social questions, 
and ihe chapters on “Home and 
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Notes 


Family,” “Christianity and Politics,” 
“International Relations,” and ‘‘The 
Use of Leisure’’ might indeed have 
been written for any Christian de- 
nomination, and they will also find a 
ready response in the Jewish com- 
munity. The particular Methodist 
flavour comes out more strongly ‘a 
dealing with alcohol, and to a lesser 
extent with gambling. But perhaps 
the greatest value of the book lies in 
the discussion of the economic order. 
The problem of how to apply Christian 
principles (which are equally Jewish 
principles) to modern industrial life is 
one of the greatest challenges that the 
church of today must face. There are 
many in industry in both management 
and labour, who have high ideals, and 
sincerely want to translate those ideals 
into practice, but who face the dilemma 
of reconciling the unreconcileable. It is 
no reflection on the authors of this 
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book that they do not know all the 
answers; but they do us the great ser- 
vice of helping us correctly to under- 
stand the problems, which is the 
essential first step towards a solution. 


The People of the Torah 


By Isaac Breuer 


Life’s Purpose 


By Victor Schonfeld 


Memories of Frankfurt 
By Hermann Schwab 
(Jewish Post Publications) 


These three booklets have been 
published under the auspices of the 
Jacob Rosenheim Foundation whose 
purpose is the general strengthening 
and advancement of traditional Juda- 
ism. All three in their different ways 
will help to achieve this object, for 
they all seek to emphasise the inherent 
beauty, validity and relevance to 
modern life of a religion based on 
Torah and the concept of a dedicated 


people. 


Perhaps the most challenging of the 
three in relation to the modern scene 
is the selection of essays by Isaac 
Breuer. These show how the principles 
of Torah could be applied to modern 
political problems (especially those 
raised by the political Zionist creed) 
and how much of the failure to secure 
peace and harmony in the world is due 
to the lack of such application. 
Judaism is here contrasted, somewhat 
unfairly, with Christianity, which is 
said to “lack a sense of history.” 
Indeed, if there is a fault to be found 
both in this, and in Rabbi Schonfeld’s 
booklet of sermons, it lies in their 
almost obsessional attitude about the 
exclusive character of the Jewish 
witness both in history and today. 


This note is totally absent from the 
third booklet which concentrates on 
the inward beauty of the Jewish 
religious life as lived in the old 
Frankfurt “‘Kehillah.” A child’s im- 
pressions of the Synagogue described 
in the second chapter provide quite 
the most moving passage in the whole 
of this unique literary venture. 
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The Birth of a Community 


By Israel Abrahams 
(Cape Town Hebrew Congregation) 


This book tells the story of South 
African Jewry from the time when they 
became a self-conscious community 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century till the end of the South 
African War in 1902. It shows, too, 
how long before this individual Jews 
were among the very earliest European 
settlers and took part in the various 
voyages which “doubled the Cape” 
from that of Vasco da Gama in 1497 
onwards. In fact, although the book is 
written with rare objectivity, it leads 
to the conclusion that no history of 
South Africa as a whole would be 
complete which did not contain some 
account of its Jewish contribution. 


Readers who are interested in 
sociology will, indeed, find this the 
most interesting feature of the book. 
They may be surprised that the con- 
cept of a multi-racial society is com- 
mended by no less a man than Dr. 
Malan in an admirable foreword. He 
writes: “ . . . the common aim of all 
sections of the population must in- 
disputably be to live side by side with 
each other in peace and harmony in 
their common country.” One can only 
hope that such a statement coming 
from this particular quarter may have 
wide publicity. 


Apart from this the book throws a 
good deal of light on the specific 
problems faced by a young Jewish 
community in a non-Jewish environ- 
ment, There was first the difficulty of 
securing facilities for any kind of 
Jewish religious life at all—the first 
Jewish marriage service was conducted 
with “praiseworthy broadmindedness”’ 
by the Senior Chaplain of the English 
Church—and raising sufficient funds 
for the erection of a synagogue and 
the appointment of a minister. Cape 
Town was the home of the earliest 
Jewish settlers but gradually the needs 
of small, widely scattered com- 
munities throughout the sub-con- 
tinent had to be catered for. And 
throughout the history of this period 
the community had to face the in- 
evitable problems of religious laxity, 
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intermarriage and conversion, as well 
as the rift (in later years) caused by the 
influx of refugees from eastern Europe 
with their different religious outlook 
and patterns of behaviour. 

Fortunately Cape Town Jewry was 
well served by a succession of ministers 
who combined scholarship and reli- 
gious integrity with devotion to the 
wider cause of humanity in general 
and South Africa in particular. The 
names of Joel Rabinowitz, Ornstein, 
and A. P. Bender stand out in this 
context. It was largely owing to their 
devoted service to both the Jewish 
and larger civic communities that 
South African Jewry prospered in 
one of the most highly charged areas 
in the world and identified itself so 
signally with the interests of the 
country to which it belonged. 


La Dispersion d’Israel Fait histor- 
et Mythe Theologique 


By Jules Isaac 


(Editions de la Commission Culturelle 
Juive d’ Algerie) 


This pamphlet is an attempt by 
Professor Jules Isaac, whose “‘Jésus et 
Israel” is a classic in tue study of the 
religious origins of antisemitism, to 
expose the fallacy of, an argument 
which quickly gained currency in the 
earliest days of the Church. It is the 
argument that the dispersion of Israel 
dated from the fall of Jerusalem and 
the destruction of the Second Temple 
in A.D. 70 and is to be interpreted as a 
divine punishment for the crucifixion 
of Jesus and the refusal of ‘‘the Jews” 
to believe in him. 

Passages in which this argument is 
advanced are quoted from the Church 
Fathers, from Tortullian, Origen and 
St. Augustine, as well as from modern 
theologians, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic alike. It is found also in 
school text books. This, since the 
authors of school text books normally 
draw upon what they have every reason 
to regard as reliable sources, may be 
taken as evidence of the extent to 
which the argument has become part 
of the “tradition” of Christian thought. 

But, argues Jules Isaac, the moment 
we begin to study the dispersion of 
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Israel, not as a theological propo- 
sition but as a fact of-history, we dis- 
cover it to be a phenomenon of 
unparalleled complexity, extending 
over many centuries both before and 
after Christ. Thus, for example, there 
is evidence of the existence of a 
Jewish quarter in Damascus as long 
ago as the 9th century B.c., while 
from 722 B.c. onwards, with the fall of 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel, the 
Dispersion began in earnest. It is 
these early stages in particular which, 
according to our author give the lie 
to the Christian tendency to regard 
the Dispersion as an act of divine 
retribution. The third and final phase 
of the process he dates from the second 
century B.c. to the beginning of the 
fourth century A.D. But, and this is 
the cencluding stage of his argument, 
Palestine has never been without a 
Jewish element in its population. Even 
after the disasters of 70 and 135 a.p. 
it was possible for the enfeebled and 
poverty-stricken Jewish community 
in that country to rise again in revolt 
against Constantine. 


The thesis is convincingly and 
succinctly presented with that crystal 
clarity of argument which character- 
ises everything that Jules Isaac writes, 
But effectively though it exposes the 
dangers it does not answer all the 
questions, for while he has made a 
well nigh unanswerable case for the 
proposition that Christian theologians 
have read too much into the events of 
A.D. 70 and their consequences, we 
are left with the ultimate problem of 
the nature of the divine operation in 
history still unresolved. But that, after 
all, is not the point of this particular 
essay, the purpose of which is to 
insist that the historian has a right to 
demand of the theologian that he 
should not twist the facts to suit his 
purpose, that he should not mis- 
repiesent them, and that he should in 
all honesty keep faithfully to historical 
truth in so far as it can be honestly 
apprehended and established. A veri- 
table ‘“‘multum in parvo.” 


Editorial note: If anyone is in- 
terested to read this essay, which of 
course, is in French and not readily 
available in this country, the office 
will be glad to lend its own copy. 
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